THE AGE OF MACHINERY

tion' in the geographical distribution of the leading industries
are noticed in connexion with those particularly affected.1
A word, however, may be said here as to the general charac-
ter of the movement and its broad consequences upon
economic life. Although we speak of a migration of industry,
it must not be interpreted to mean a movement of popula-
tion en masse from the agricultural south to the industrial
north. Contrary to what might be expected, the inhabitants
of the southern counties did not diminish in numbers;
indeed they increased though not at the same pheno-
menal rate. Before the advent of the railways which provided
facilities for more distant journeys, the trend to manufac-
turing areas was in the nature of a rural exodus from adjacent
shires. To this general statement the Irish immigrants are a
conspicuous exception. One striking result of the migration
of industry was the decay of country pursuits. We are so
accustomed at the present day to associate manufactures with
urban centres that we can scarcely conceive the extent to
which they were formerly carried on in villages and townlets.
In the eighteenth century probably every county in England
had its local industries. The most widespread were textiles.
Cottage spinning in particular was a valuable accessory to
agriculture. It enabled the family of the farm labourer to
eke out the miserable pittance earned by the principal
bread-winner. This source of income, as was mentioned
above, dried up when the introduction of machinery led to
the general disuse of hand-spinning. In addition there was a
great variety of dispersed trades including potteries, silk
weaving, glove manufacture, straw-plaiting, paper-making
and the rest. The general concentration in manufacturing
districts extinguished many of these rural occupations. It
thereby contributed to the decline of country life since
the agricultural community was deprived of employments
which had served to supplement its earnings in husbandry.
Chapter Twelve.
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